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THE PRESIDENT'S FORUM 



w The general economy ^and the' relative' low level of 
funding currently available for .community colleges 
has . blgun the trend toward disti net cut-backs in the. 
educational < system. .Couunity Colleges -Have grown 
tremendously since they first began and have firmly 
entrenched, themselves into the higher education system. 
However, tfiey have not developed the clput with which 
the universities have been blessed. Tfie days when 
community college ' merely opened their doors and were* 
flooded with 'students all, over, \ The. institutional 
* research * function, in many cases, was not established 
a's part, of the on-geing decision mating process of 
the institution, f In many cas*s, research evaluation 
and planning have been addressed separately. The results 
have not enhanc.ed any of those areas.' 

✓ Colleges are just' now* t begi nning to realize the im T 
^portante "of values clarification. Mission and goal 
statements \ust be identified and clarified as a 'basis , 
for direction to^ •college managers. Objectives and 
• specific activities can be stated and . subsequently 
evaluated with /incorporation of the* research arid planning 
function directly into the formal decision making struc- 
ture. A pro-active approach, ean be. taken. A combination^ 
of -research evalVation and planning into t h e # management 
fuytion "of the institution should* result in. the re- 
vital i za.t ion* ,of * the community college as an institution 
which provides opportunities, personnel 1 growth, and 
advancement as well as for enhancement of <^e quality 
of life in the community. „ 

Institutional Research , I pre'dict , as a .separate 
"MfanAge to the administration or the community college » 
wiU cease to exist. ^ It is too costly 3 venture to 
continue in the form 1 f n which_ it currently exists. 

Too many researchers are spe'ndi ng the iajority of t 
their ti-me filling out 'state and federal reports inattad 
of concentrating their 1 professional efforts upon analysis 
of pollege functions. The focus should be on planning 



with research and evaluation used to support the planning 
function. There sust be integration of all of these 
functions into the decision, ■aking process. Only then, 
will the coiiunity college truly be able to accomplish" 
its basic goal , to v teet the 'needs of'people it serves. 
I -strongly recoitend that every planner and researcher 
refdcus her/his energies to bring about this revitalizatio*. 
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President NCRP 
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CHARACTERISTICS, ACADEMIC -SUCCESS AND 
RETENTION OF NON-TRADITIONAL AGE STUDENTS 
AT A COMMUNITY COLLEGE •'•*■ 



Linda R. Greer 



The concern of college administrators with declining^ 
enrollments and the prospects of a* continued shrinking 
v of the p6ol. of traditional age potential coflege students » 
has - resulted in increased attention, to two goals: 
(-1) retaining a fiighec percentage of students 'who enroll, 
and (2) attractti^g a 'larger number of older students. 
A growing numb'ef 'of students ^ 25 years of age and older 
are enrolling/ Ln postsecondary institutions and in 
1976 represented o-ver one-third of the college population. 
Over 50 percent of the 1970' to t?77 enrollment increase 
in two-year .collages was : comprised of older students 
(Killer, 198ty. Is- the trend toward an older student 
* < population incompatible witjf^the goal \of improved re- 
tention? 1 / 

Evidence concerning tht relationship between age 
and attrition is inconclusive. In their review dt 
the attrition literature Pantages and Creedon '( 1 978 ) 
* concluded lhat ag* is not a primary factor in causing 
attrition', # ^ The results of o*th*er studies, . howevec^, 
indicate, that older students are more likely • to drop 
out thap traditional age -students (Newman, 1967, Astln, 
1975) . / , j 

Older students .are more likely to exhibit cjpfain 
characteristics which seem to increase the* TTTTjl i h o o d 
of leaving college. A student's high school record 
is *the best predictor of college success and persistence 
(Pantages and Creedon, 1978; Astin, 1975), and older 
students generally, have lower high school averages 
than their younger counterparts (Ryan, 1S69). <, Whether 
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the difference *is due, to ability and past ■otivation 
or grade inflation has 'not been determined. ' Another 
characteristic assopiated with dropping out of school 
is working on a full-ti«e basis (Astih, 1975). Because 
of financial obligations, older students are likely 
to work iore hours per week than traditional a'ge students-' 
{Kuh # and Ardaiolo, 1979) and to * attend college on a 
part-tise basis (Nil'ler, 1980). / 
^ Most of - the' studies supporting high school average 
and wor*k as predictors of persistence involved a very 
.stall nutber of older ' students. In addition, because 
these, factors cannot be changed, the findings are not 
particularly valuable to college adiiSistrators and 
faculty as they atteipt to serve and retain increasing ' 
.nutbers of non-traditional age students. jStuch B ore 
protisjng is the research related to factoi^ which iay, 
to soie extent, be controllable. * , 

It is becoming increasingly evident that retention 
is an extre»e*ly complex phenomenon,- i-nvolving complicated 
. interrelationships aiong a student's entering charac- v 

teristics, goals and expectations, the nature of "a caipus 
' and what a particular irtoMvi^ual- experiences there (Tinto, 
1975, Spady, 1970, Rootaan, 1972).- The theoretical 
•odel which N see«s to be the tost complete and to provide 
the best fratework for research is the one developed 
by Tinto (1975). According to Tinto, a stude/tt enters 
an institution with given background characteristics, 
goals, and levels of cowitsent to his goals and to' 
the -institution. The extent to % which the interaction 
between the student's characteristics and his college 
experiences causes hit t# becoje integrated into the* 
acadetic and social systems of the college determines 
new le'vejs of insti tutiohal' and goaj coMitient' and, , 
thus, whether he persists or leaves the collegl. jt 
\ is. important to note that the two systeas--acadetic 
.and social-.are separate and that a person say Secoae 
integrated into one and not the other. Tinto, therefore, 
distinguishes between different forts'of dropout be*havior: 
voluntary withdrawal of the academically successful 
student, and dismissal of the unsuccessful -student. 
♦ He^ hypothesizes that t integration into the acadeaic systea 
primarily . affects goal coaaitaent, whereas the-*level 
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of integration* irvto the soci'al system is ' tore likely 
to affect institutional co.iit.ent. Expanding. uffon 
.this -concept, he points out. th'at a person "who leaves 
•a college" voluntarily generally .has better grades and 
a higher levei of intellectual development than the 
average persi's$er. ' 

Ih 4 • importance of entering educational goals, levels 
of commitment, and expectations in relation to persistence 
in 'college has^ been supported empirically , although* 
•ost of, the studies have not been specifically based 
on Tinto's jodel. Fen investigations, howe'>tfr, have 
addressed these dimensions jn relation to older students. 
Traditionally, older students have been assuaed to be 
highly motivated and goal directed. For exampLe, they 
are more likely to enter college with specific 'job-related' 
goals than are younger students (Mathews, 1976; Kuh 
and Ardaiolo, 1979). Kuh and Ardai'.qla also found, however 
>that older , stu'dents are -likely to' nave lower degree 

expectations. ' \ . 

. The .major researeh based specifically on'.Tint6's 
theory .and indicating, a pos'itiye relationship between 
social and academic integration and persistence (Terenzini 
and Pascarella, 19.77)", see.m'ed to -involve primarily younger ' 
students at residential institutions. Whether or not 
N *the todel is applic^e to non-traditional 'age -students' 
^ particularly ^ commuter' institution?, ' is. unknown*! 
V The purpose of the investigations reported here is 
to\examine differences between non-traditional age - (25 
and.>lder) and traditional age (17 to lg) entering students 
in relaWi.to retention, academic success, and selected 
aspects of\educational goals, levels of goal and institu- 
tional commitment, and expectations for experiences 
at the collegeX The studies were conducted ,.at Clayton 
Junior College, a W t of the University Systea of Georgia. 
Located % in a subur&an setting in Metropolitan Atlanta, 
the^ non-residential col\ge has ^an e'nrollment of around 
3,000 students. Approxim^ly 30 .percent of the students ' 
are 25 ye^rs and older. , \ 

The Influence of '.Age on Persisten^ and 
Academic. Success of Entering Freslimen 
, During the Spring^ of 1979, ap 'ex post fac^ study 
of firstf-tim* freshmen who entered _ the co.llege in the 

11 • ; 
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Fall, of 1976 was conducted to determifl^ (l) whether "f i ve'* ( • 
groups representing levels, of persistence anck academic 
success were >signif icant ly different in regard to" entering , 
♦ characteristics, and (-2) tfie relative contributions of 
specific characteristics -to discriminating - among the 
^groups. Based on attendance 1 patterns between Fall 1976 

,3* and Spring '1*979, 441 of 567 freshmen iiT the regular acadeiic 
program* (as opposed to^ a developmental program) were 
classified, into "three vlevels^ of persistences leaver, 
'stayer, 5 . and graduate. Leavers and stayers were then 
both subdivided »i rito two groups, based on grade point 
average as of t t he last quarter of attendance. -The resulting 
five categories, along with the criteria for inclusion, 
arfe %hown in Table 1. * « ' 

In t|he five grpup disrcriminant analysis^Jhat was con- 

^ duc'ted, each of the five groups representing level of • 
persistence/academic- success was found to .be statistically 
"different from every other grou^p on six ^variabltfs' combined ' 
{p{.4)00): age/j high school average, -SAT scores, s*ex, 
and> maritaj^ status. Age * contributed significantly to 
group differences, t) o t h independently (univariate F 
6,18, p<,0001) and relative' to othejr characteristics, 
serj^wg • primarily to" discriminate between leavers .and 
stayers of the 'same academic success level and between 
successful stayers and^graduates . • , 

/'^Although th^e students who 'were 25 years of' age* and 
* older were more successful academically than' 'their younger. ^ 
counterparts (age 1.7 f$ 19), a lower 'proportion of them 
either graduated or continued to be enrolled at the college* 
The majority ' (57^ percent) of the dlder students who left 

^s. the college had succeeded , academical ly , v whereas onl/ * 
37 ^percent of the traditional age leavers had been sue- " 
cessful/ 1 i * 

Table 1. ^Criteria for Assignment of.Regular StudenTs 
* i to Bersistence/Academic Recess Levels; Heans 
and Standard Deviations for Age 'by Level 

Category • Criteria Age 

^ * r ^ Meam . * S,D. 



UnsucceslTur GPA - 0 - 1.9 19.8 3v7 

Leavers - Last quarter attended- 

(n-138) ; ' Summer 1 9 7 7 # o r before 
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ff Table U (CootilfruejO 




Category/ 



Criteria . 



Mean 



✓ S.O,. 



Unsuccessful; 

Stayers 
(n-41) < 



Successful 

Leaders • ' 
(ff-92) ' ' 

% 

S^ccessfg^ 

Stayers 
(n-7§) J 



v GPA . 0 - 1,9 • 
Attending 5 or* lore 
quarters^ including 
F^l 197^ or Winter 

*1979 OR larned 75 pr 
■ore hours - . 



19.2 



4.5. 



4* 



Graduates' 
(rw77) 



GPA - 2,0 - .4.0 f 22.5 • 
Last quarter attended- 
Suiier 1977 or^efore - . 

GPA - 2/fl * 4.0 22.0 . 

Attended 5 or iore % 
quarters, including Fall 1978 
Winter : 1979 OR eVned 75' 
— or *ore^hours 

Graduated ' 19*2 



7.0 
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Differences .Between Traditional - * 

and NoV-Traditionaj. Age Students 
Relative to EntM'ing -Goals, 
\ " Institutional and Goal Commitment 

,and Expectations for College Experience ' 

METHODOLOGY • * * 

Staple * - % ' 

• .Indgdedy in this *ftudy n«re 393 17 to 19 year old* 
* ' students yfnd 148 students 25 years of age and older,* 

all of Jr*oi entered, 'the regular acadeiic. prograj during 

the falf of '1J57$.. X Th*£ saiples represented ^ oner 85 

potent of the respective groups. ' . 

- InttruMRt 

• An Entering Student Questionnaire (ESQ) was designed 
to operationalize the '.concepts of" educational goals*, 
levels of goal and institutional conitient, and expec-' 
tatio.ns for experiences al the college. The questionnaire ■ 

^ J administered to all entering students during the- • 



Kew 4 Student Orientation held prior to tha beginning of 
Fair Quarter, ,1979, 

Sixt£ iteas from the lf$Q .(for 54! subjects]; were included^ 
in a /actor analysis, the fnrst step of, wflich was a prin- 
cipal 'factor analysis with iteration . To maximize" the 
interpretability of the factors, the 16 factors resulting 
were- .subjected to varimax rotation. Based on a.n- examination 
of th'e resulting factor structures, four of the factors, 
were, chosen as representing Meaningful dimensions ^related *• 
.to goals, institutional and goal /commitment:*- and expec- 
tations* regarding experiences at /he college. In general, 
factor scores for each subject* were calculated by suiting 
the raw stores on variables with factor loSdfrfgs above- 
.40, with variables loading, above ..40 on two dimensions^ 
being included in the factor ^on -which it had the higher 
loading* 

_In order, to determine (l) the N ability of the" factors 
to , discriminate, .^tetijf separately and in combination, 
and (2) the * rela^Hf contribution of each factor to age 
group differences, a« stepwise^ discriminant analysis was 
performed. to further test .the ' strength , of the dependent 
variable a / classification ^atfatysis using the individual 
group ^co-variance matrices and individual discriiinant 
scores was. done. • 

Computer programs used in the analyses were subprogram 
discriminant , and subprogram* factor* for the Statistical , 
Package for the. Social Sciences '(Nie et al, 1975). " 

Result* ' 

>• Factor analysis of the subjects' responses to 60 ESfr 
ite%s yielded 14 " factors* wi^- ei^m^lues greater than 
1.0. For' purposes <of/ further analysis, each factor was 
assigned a name based on what .appeared to be the conceptual 
•dimension represented. No claim is' made, however, for 
ttie construct validity of the scales relative to these 
concepts'. ^,No attempt was made to group 'the resulting 
factors into .the large dimensions of educational, goalp, 
institutional * n jflf 9°** commitment,^ and expedition*. 
,6#eiute several "ctors cotlld each have logicalLy rep-" 
rtientftd more tlftn^gne larger dimension, sucJi groupings 
wo^ild have been arJflH^^-aqd , therefore, meanHfgWss. 

Ten tit the ESpjj ■ons combined were fognd^o. differ- 
entiate between tH^^^groJps^ with the variables yielding" 



a multivariate F of 39.82 (df . 10 and 530, pCOOOO). 
The leans, standard deviations, an^uni var>| te F ratio* 
for each *of the ten ESQ variaelSfcre shown 'in Table 
2. * ^ 

The function resulting from the discriminant analysis 
yielded a k value' of 299.23 (df . 10, p</000) and a 
canonical correlation with age group membership of ,655 
J (Table 3).. Variables Contributing most to group separa- 
tion were expectations for* sissing classes arkd/pr dropping 
out of school, expectations .for campus social life, and 
image of . the college. As can be seen in Table 2, older 
, students were tort , likely to expect to tiss classes or 
/Jrof^ out of college, had lower expectations for partic- 
ipation in oanpus socia^ life, but had a somewhat rore 
positive image of the' iollege. Contributing mo/erately 
to* group* differentiation were the influence of family 
on .college attendance, the importance of academic Quality 
and the recommendations of others in choosing the college, 
and the Hkelihood of changing one's choice of career 
or majon/ Older* students -were less iitfluence^ by others, 
both in their decision to attend college and in their 
choice of the particular college? They also indicated 
a greater degree of certainty 'in, regard ^to their careers 
and majors. ■ * . 

Evidence obtained from classifying fhe same subjects 
included in the discriminant , analysis was positive. 
The overall classification accuracy rate 86 percent, 

with 83 percent *f fhe older students and 8? percent 
of the younger group classified correctly. , 

Conclusions and Discussion^ 

The older students w" entered the regular * academic 
prooram In fhe -Fall of 1976 weVe tore, successful acad- 
emically than their younger counterparts. In spite of 
this difference, their attrition rate was higher (53 
percent, , vs. 34 percent); In other words, the majority 
of the older student's who left the college did sa.wltK 
sucgessful academic records, whereas most of the younger 
leavers were unsuccessful. 

Based on Tinto's model, the older students' would ^e 
expected either to have been different from the younger 
students in regard to entering goals and commitment to 
4 



th&se goals and the institution, or to have* achieved* 
a lower degree^'of integration into th* cfcipus social 
system. Since it was iipossiole to stujfrv these> dimensions 
for * the 1976 entering students, differences^ in goals, 
levels of conitient, and expectations for college exper- 
iences » between the older and traditional 0ge students 
who entered *he college in the Fal^/of 1979 tfere^inves- * 
tigated. THe . age groups were 'distinctly separate groups 
relative *to va*rables- representing various aspects 

of these, diiensibns . 

" » "* * 

6oals ^ , . 

The educational goals of the plder students were not* 
as different * froa tfcose of the traditional-age students 
as light h$t been^ expected on the basis of previous 
research Although not included in the lultivariate 
analyses,' data v relative ttf the highest intended decree 
were available for both age groups. The difference in 
degree aspiration^ was not ' significant, a finding that 
was inconsistent -w^ith . the results^ of the Kuh and Ardaiolo 



tudy (1979). 

The older students Teeied Jo* be lore certain of their 
, ^)als than the younger ones, with the diiension includin§ 
iteis related t» «the likelihaod o£ % changing onejs lajor 
or career contributing loderately .to group differences'. 
Substantiating* tlus difference was the fact that a signif- 
icantly higher* ^pr^p&rtyn- of younger students ^ad not 
4 declared a iajorr(X .30.28, df - 2, p<0000). 

The educational goals- of the non-traditional age students 
appeared to ber s*oiewhat, iore -job oriented, as would* be 
expect^, based on the findings of Kuh a^nd Ardaiolo (1 979 ^ 
^and fcathews (1975)' and the fact that iore of the older 
students' worked at ,/ull-tiie jobs (X - 113.69, OF - 
4, p <.00O0).' TKey were less, interested \r\ traditional 
liberal arts type* goals, e.g., getting a general education 
.and learning iorf a^out theiselves and were taking courses 
— vhitb were- direct*^ related ttrntrei/ -jobs. These factors, 
however/* contributed only slightly to group differences. 
Economic lotivts \for attending college .were important 
to both age- groups., • * 

fvidence r'elateo^ to the level of couitient to edC 
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Table 2. Jeans, Standard Deviations, ' and Univariate F Ratios by 
Age Group for fen Dependent Variables (ESQ Dimensions) ' 



Variable 



-Range, of Poss,iye 
Score-s 



17-19 age group 
(n*393) 

S.D. 



25 ♦ age group 
(n.l*8) 



Univariate 
F ratio 



liberal education^objecti ves " 


;3-15 3 


5.9 c 


2.3 


6.9 


2.9 


' 17.95* 


Likelihood .of changing tajo^/career 

, t • 


2-10 3 


6.6. 


2.9 


7.5 


2.1 


17.35* 


iA|/cc iduons or Bibbing ci asses / orop-out 




21.5 


2.6 ' 


18.7 


3.4 


90.70* 


P If ■ 1 1 U H A 1 1 r At a c rtie/\n f n * #> « 1 1 /* 
> • aa **J UC91F cs a b r C 9 5£} n •rOr C 0 I I e Q C 

attendance , >: 

, ** • • 




10.2 


3-.0 


. 12.8 


2.9 


82.45* 


»Reco«sendations/acadetic quality as 
reasons for choosing CJC 


5-25 a 


K.5 


3.2 


16.3 


3.5 


30.06* 


Positive iiage of CJC ('courses, instructors, 
students; enthusiast) 


f 

» 7-35 3 


12.6 


3.3 


11.8 


3".l 


♦ 

6.li*** 


Expectations for caspus social life 




, 5.2 


2.6 • 


12. V 


2.9 


153.6* 


Expectations fdr regaining* at CJC 


2-10* 


* 5.6 


1.3 


>l 5.5 


1.6 


- 0.61*** . 


' Satisfaction with high school performance 


2*10 3 


5.5 


2.3 


* 6.3 


, *2.4 


4 

l5.12*** 


Co^ifes related* to present^jot) r 2-10 
. KultivariateV - 39.82, with* 10 and 530 


4.9 2.2 
degrees of freedom (p 


1^.3 
.000$^- 


2.9 


i 

37.22* 



k * — , — ^- w ■ " r w " - * ■ w ^ • " r " 

jariate degrees of. freedoa - 1 and 539 

ML 



nension as stated. 
* pCOOOO ** p<.00P5 
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ucational goals was inconclusive. the, older students 
. perceived a much higher probability that 'they * would, have ' 
^ to miss classes because of job or family responsibilities. 
; This dimension received the heaviest weight in 'the dis- 
1 criminant function and, it would seem, may ' logically * 
be viewed as an indication of commitment. % On the o^her 
hand, the older students appeared to be pore self-motivated', 
viewing .family desires as a reason for attending ' college 
as less ispjprtant than the traditional age subjects. 

Image of the^Collogo/Institutional Commitment 

The dimensio/ representing image of the college was 
relatively/ important to separation, of the , age groups* 
t with the oldey students having a more positive imacje. 
Included/ in tWe factor were items related to the extent 
t to whi/h stuients expected the quality of the faculty, 
♦ studen/s, and/ courses to be compaYable to that at a four- 
year y col lege 7 or university. Additional: items related 
to^/tne college' are enthusiasm for attending college 
ami. expectations for satisfaction. Although the factor 
represented expectations for experiences at ^ the college, 
one mi gJUf expect that perceived * quality would be related 
to ii.sLitUtnJnal commitment. The validity of this rela- 
tionship appeared to 'be supported by the fact that the 
. older studVrtts had higher expectations for regaining 
at the college long enough to earn an associate degree. 

Expectations fop Caipus Social LifT 

The factor^ representing expectations for caipus social 
life ranked second \n degree of contribution to the dis- 
criminant function. The oljJer students seemed to view 
the college primarily as* a place to take courses, and 
attached little importance to such things as meeting 
«ew people, ' making friends,, and participating in campus 
activities. ^ 

Implications % - / 

these studies dealt primarily with the opposite ends 
of the process described in Tinto's lodel: the outcome 
[persistence or dropping out) and entering characteristics, 
although academic success, the primary measure of academic 
integration, was included. An additional problem was 
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Ta61e 3% Stepwise Discrisinant-Aflalysis Results 
. For ESQ Dimensions 
* * 


• 


• Step' 


Variable i 


Wi Us 1 
Laibda 


Standardized 

Discriminant Weight 
<• 


1 


Expectations for caipus social life 


.79* " 


• 

.53 


• 

I 


Expectations for si ssing classes/dropping out 


.7Q* 


.62 


3 


Positive iiagejof CJC 


.&5** / 

« * 


-.46 

• 




Fasily desires as Kelson for co}Uge attendance 


,62* 


•29 < 


t 5 


Likelihood of changing ■ajor/career 


.61* 

i 


' .26 


6 


\ flecossendations/acadeiic quality as reason^ for 
choosing CJC 


-.59* 


i ■ ' 

;30 


. . 7 


Sati^facti|p with Jfigh School performance ~ 


.59* * 


:i\ 


♦.8 


Courses related to present job 


" ~.58* * 


.17 


9 


Liberal education objectives. s 


^57* 


"-.19 < 


: 10 ' 


Expectations foV* regaining at QJC ' 

' , . . . * 2 * * ' * 

(Discrimnant function X (10) - 299.23, p<.000. 

Canonical r * .655) * . * 
r * i V- 


. .57* 


<• 

-.11 


* 


j ■■ 
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^hat the investigation related to persistence and academic 
^success was • conduct id with one * group of students; the* 
'study, of entering ^characteristics, with . <a . later group k 
Finally, the results ar> based on students at a single ' 

• prostitution ^nti A«ry,not be generali zable to other setting. * 
- AlthoughJ^cade^iic success was not # a component of the 
study of .-the/ Fall 1979 students reported above, data v 
relative to grade point' averages for th-e firsj quarter ' 
of enrollment were, avai lable. The percentage of the 
students >over 24 years of age earning an average of r,, C" / 
*or better *as aUost twice tKat of the 17 to. 19* year 
old. group (85. percent vs. 43 percent). The* older students 

^ wtere also ■on* certain about their educational and career \ 
goals, » had a higher level of s*lf-§oti vation relative 

;to the decision to attend college, and entered wiih a 
.■ore positive attitude'- toward the college than did the - 
younger students. .In spite of th>se differences, ba*ed 
on evidence froa.the research literature and' the 'behavior 
of the students *ho enrolled in 1976 , ^ the older students 
are such less likely to remain at the college than their 
younger counterparts.. , " . 

Additional research is needed to determine., the causes 

. of the problem. The results of these studies, however, 
suggest soie interesting questions for further research. * 
According to Tinto's theory, and supported by Te/enzini 
and Pascarella (1977), integration into both the academic 
aiyl social s/steas^ of the college is important. No data 
relative to social integration were available for either 
the 1976 .or 197& students. The 1979 older students, 
however, indicated a such Jower level of^ interest in 
various components of .social integration. Does lac*" * 
of interest eVisinate the diaen^i on*as* an important variable, 
jfelati've to persistence? Or do older students have differ-** 
ent kinds of/ social integration needs? Could a lower 
level of commitment to education (as /suggested by the 
higher* expectations for missing classes . and dropping 
out of school) be the ■ajor problem? . Or, becaase of 

-job and family responsibilities, is, real commitment, to 
education impractical? * Are the students getting what 

'they, expect from *t|je programs 'in which they are enrolled? 
Until additional Information relative to questions such 
as these is available,* the extent to^^fich it is possible . 
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s to reduce attrition a.ong eld.r student's, is unkn'o-n.. 

The results reported here, however, -see." 'to sugge^ 
^ at \ w t one general 'i.plication for decision Xrs 

'• 11 Z u .' in?t J itutions " hi <!> »rve, both tradition* 
age. and o der students. Since the t.o'age gVoups stftfifcd 
eared I to represent so.e-hat different .u/popultfiU. 
each -tth unxque characteristics and. possibly, .regions 
to cpllege experiences, it is probable" thaf e^ch/ group 
special progra. and service needs.. Optiolft " H hi<ch 
alio- co leges to identify and .eet these. nl*ed# .ore' 
•J«M.WI>. thereby increasing the ' likeU^' that 
o de r . st deBts persist at ^ . nsUtutiS . ; 

J>e explored. 
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Haier 's Law No, U If facts do not conform to the 
theory, they su.st ^>eMfsposed of. 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH AND NEW PROGRAM 
JUSTIFICATION A STATE LEVEL PERSPECTIVE 



Alan S.,Krech 




o 

RtcentJy, a great deal of institutional research 
has focused on student follow-up and the evaluation + 
of existing programs. these are ftportant tatters, 
particularly at a ti.e then financial constraints have 
•ade accountability* a byword in legislatures. Such 
financial constraints, combined with actual and projected 
decreases, in the pool of 18 through 21 year olds, have- 
•oderated. the expansionist policies of iany institutions. 
Nevertheless, technological advances, changes in the 
labor iartet, and institutional aspirations* have continued 
with sufficient intensity so 'that new, program proposals 
arrive at state offices *ith regularity. 
J , In ay p6sition with a state coordinating board*', 
I 'aa responsible for the review of two-year associate 
degree program proposals, ''and sust reco«end tnt approval 
op 'disapproval of such programs to the Standing Cooittee 
on\Acadesic ^ffairs^of our board. All of the proposals 
. have\ already" bee^ approved by institutionar boards 
and, 1^ sata cases, another state .board. Nevertheless, 
I at continually appalled at the. poor 'quality' of researxh 
m and the. faculty logic useJl as justification in these 
proposals, and at increasingly forced to deiand survey 
verifications an*d proposal rewrites before taking the 
progress forward with favorable recossendations. 

Before arousing the unmitigated ire oPThose insti- 
tutional researchers who, at this point, would likl^ 
to strangle an6ther ^Vt,ate "bureaucrat , " let ie assure 
you that it is ■» Suspicion that the problem usually 
lies with the progras development process which, in 
■any if not tost two-/ear Institutions, takes tiniaal 
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or no use of the institutional researcher. In 'fact, 
■ost new program proposals are written by division 
chai-rpersons or faculty members who are • subject tatter 
specialists. Jhese people are generally capable of 
constructing sound curricula, but are often either 
limited by time or are inept at finding or designing 
and using research to justify the need for a new program. 
Furthermore, they usually havCt a real commitment to 
thefr brainchild, and find' it difficult to^be objective 
in' evaluating the • jiesirabiljty )f its implementation. 
I would suggest that, if the, institutional researchers 
are going to be asked to evaluate the results of existing^ 
programs (e.g., to design student follow-up' studies) 
they^ should also'be involved in determining the likelihood 
of their . success prior to " tKeir implementation. In 
short, the institutional' researcher should be intimately 
involved in #>ew program development and justification. 

There are certain basic research questions which 
must be considered when justifying any new program. 
For # example, our State's procedures, which are not 
atypical from^ those of other states, include the following 
requirement: • 

"a summary of anticipated employment opportunities 
for> graduates, or of demand for services, of the 
program, quantified to the extent feasible and 
possible, and covering a reasonable period in the 
fluture." / 

All of thm^ following problems which illustrate poor 
research or poor research interpretation have appeared 
in associate degree program proposals which crblsed 
my desk this past year: * * 

1) Misinterpretations or "misstatements of Job openings- 
A proposal contained a table which indicated no 
current job openings ( a ' matter, which caught my 
attention), 78 openings the f^rst year,, 74 the second 
year, and 72 the third year/. In one. place in the 
narrative, it was 'hated- that "this survey has received 
extremely positive, results in that a total of 300 
job openings per year (1981-82-83) exist for grad- 
uates, and in another, the authors claimed that 

. "responses to the Employment Needs Survey by potential 
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employer, indicate -a flee d of We than 100. ..tech-' 
nician, per m f during the next three years." 

2) Nisstate-ent of geographical area surveyed-The 

re located xn Slx counties; ho.ever, the addresses 
on the next t-o pages indicated that 20 of the 35 
■ r«.pood«„t, -shying , Mere ^ tH « 5 

of hese counties. (The proposal itself „„ 
valent clai.inj , statewide M 5 
Places and a local clientele in others.) .. 

3) Inclusioa of inappropri^ respondents-A survey 
-as ...J, *, Justify ad(fition of SUr 
•anagers in ^ specialized industry .os^ co., 0 n 

hat area of the State.. However, . si , of th , . 
us rxes. surveyed „re of the specialized ty . 
. -for which a prograi „s already in *lace 

*) Insufficient description of progra. purpose-A survey 

r y f 0 r ^ th3 V the " Pr ° jeCted ^ ° f , 
-ages for his position-- „s $7,200 to $21,000 per / 

k ' th 3 e C " r S , i9nal Ww » "-fu" t, 

he the proposal itself, failed, to describe th 

c fic purpose and objectives of the progra. 0 

the level and types of skills of th. potentia graduat / 

5) Poor, response rate-A survey indicated that 0 V 

fir., -ere contacted an* 29 replied. Of the 29, 

;.t y piir icated any job "^r- V"- 

Had trained institutional researchers bL involved 

y of the ad ; ini5trati0 "' !•"« interpretation of . 

a dr. Z WhiCh theSt 3Ctual lustrations • 

. been the ri in \i. tutions -solved MO uld certainly* 
ave been saved considerable e.barrassient and ti.e 

:zi\: q the probie - s ^ " 
..eSir 7/ surveys are not> ' ° f course - the -»» • 

sections of prograB proposals , hich J 
y using the expertise of th, institutional rese 

For exa.ple, our State's procedures call for 

"the identification of the v student population to 
be served, or the pool (,) f rol which ^'prospective 
apphcants are expected, to be dra-n, including In 
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explanation of the bfcsis, and sources, of all assump- 
tion s/J" * * 
1, Admittedly, tHis requirement is md're difficult to satisfy 
than most required by our procedures. Nevertheless, 
, it should be safe to assume that a capable researcher 
would n6t make the .same listake that one of our insti- 
tutions made Vhen it responded, "a recent study of 

, our service area population indicates that (name of 
institution) is onLy serving 4% pf the populace. /Thus 
student availabiHty^ is not- anticipated as a problem." 

* Researchers should also be able to bring some prag- 
matism to the. projection of costs for* a new program. 
For exflbpie,' while institutional and state level admin- 
istrators are naturally concerned about the costs of 
new pfyogVams, they are usually cleveV enough to discount 
the myth that no -new faculty, are ever needed r nor are' 
costs • incurred, for the general education core in a 
new occupational program. Although one might expect 
to experience such^ a phenomenon on rare occasions when 
current general education faculty are underutilized, 
it is difficult >to understand how program after program" 1 " 
adds 20 students the first year and an additional 2Q 
the second, all of wh*om require a minimum- 24 hoqr core 

- of general ^education, and none of whom ever require 

.new general education faculty and the costs associated 

' therewith . 

Finally, and I do not intend -to make my list of 
concerns comprehensive, we and" many other states have 
a section of the proposal format which requires the 
institution to state the criteria by w-bich. the /new 
program, if approved, *wi 11 be evaluated. * It is dis- 
appointing to see how often proposals substitute "method" 
for "criteria"' and" tell us what will *e examined rathe/ 
'than what standards it will be measured against. 3 

>erhaps, at this point, it appears that another* 
overzealous bureaucrat, can do nothing but* criticire. 
k Le.t me assure you that this is not so. Hany of us 
.have served in institutions -and have' been in on the 
submission end of proposals. We may hav,e a heightened 
sense of responsibility to taxpayers^ but ( 
retain a strong .concern for the needs of students 



, we still r~ 
tudents/ as \ 
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wfll. Thus, we 'are ■ore likely** to recdeBend approval 
of a proposal that projects Raited oroduttivity for 
i legitieate reason than_ we are. t^£ivorably coaaend 
a poorly, jrttified. pro^ae that proaises the pot of 
gold at the end 'of the rainbow/ 

For exaaple, "our board recently approved a prograa 
^in court, reporting that proaised to graduate relatively 
hu court reporters. It waV correctly predicted ' J^t; 
there woyld be heavy attrition froe the. .prograa, because 
the required speed (20C*words per ainute on the aachirve) 
would turn out to be' beyond the* capabilities of aany 
students. However^ the prograa -was designed so that, 
with^eyior adjustaents, such students- could aeet the 
requireaents" of ' the executive, secretarial prograa' and 
graduate on tiee. He recofaended this prograa fcecajjse 
• realistic assessaent of the potential problees had 
beprt aade, and a solution was built in wh^ch fair 
to both students and ta^ayers. 

Institutional, research properly ujed serves to strength- 
en ^ the case for good prograa proposals apd to raise 
serious questions about poor ones. It is ay, belief 
that college' administrators woufd be wise to directly 
invohve institutional' r««archers in <the developaent 
-of. all new^progra* ^proposals, and 'to assign such re- 
seirchers -specific - responsibilities concerned ' with 
preparing, distributing, ^ and evajuating , eaployaent 
surveys,^ documenting student interest, projecting .costs, 
and setting evaluative criteria. • 

Reference toffes . § • » * 
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ADULT EDUCATION: WHO PARTICIPATES? 
AACJC REPORT * 

Fontelfe Gilbert 

The "average" adult learner is 36 years old, "has 
a family incoie of $20,300, 2 years of college, and 
Is seeking career and/or personal enhancement, according 
to • Participation, in Adult Education, _ 1978 / a report 
just released by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES). 

This picture of the "adult" 'learner includes all 
the part-tiie credit learners and all the non-credit 
learners enrolled at' two-year colleges'. 

The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
sent AACJC tables froi tjje Participation in Adult Ed - 
ucation, .1978 * report. These tables are the latest 
froi the series^ of triennial surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of the * Census for NCES, sent to AACJC in advance* 
of* the final report. The information and statistics 
below are taken froi the report. 

"Adult' education for the purpose of this survey 
consists of courses and other educational activities, 
organized by a teacher or sponsoring agency, and taMn 
by persons beyond coipulsory school age • Excluded 
is full-tine "attendance in a (frograi leading, toward 
a high school " diploia or an acadenic dtgree. These 
persons are to be reported: g 

-All adult or continuing education for non -credit 

courses or activities. 

-Courses "taken for -credit as a part-tiie student 
(usually less than 12 seiester or quarter hours). 
'-Courses taken as a full-tiie student in a voca- 
tional or occupational prograi. (prograis Df 6 
■orvths or, lore duratio/i^are* not counted as adult 
- education.) 
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-Courses giveX by *3orrespon<fence, television, ^radio, 
newspaper, tutor, <r private instructor. 
-Courses or educational activities given by an employer, 
labor organization, etc. 

Eleeentary or secondary level instruction for adults 
who have not'finished high school," 
Findings: 

-18.2 aillLon or -1 1 • 8 percent of the adult population 

(aged 17 or, over) are enrolled as "adult - educati on" 

students. % 

-More than half (57%) are woaen. 
* -The higher the level of' education">lready achieved, 

t^ie eore likely the person is to be enrolled in 

adult eduction. About 28 percent of those adults 
J with 4^ or^ore years of college were in attendance, 

18.1 percent of those with' 1 to 3 years of college, 
. 10.7 percent of those ►with A years of high school, 

and 3.5 percent of those with less than 4 years 

of high school. 

-The tore affluent^, the eore likely the person is 
to be enrolled in adult education. Over 18 percent 
of those with* inpoaes of $25,000 or eore, 15.1 percent 
of those with incoaes between $15,000 an(J $24,999, 
11.3 percent of those* with incoaes between $10,000 
and $14,999, 9.7 percent of those with incoaes 
Between $7,500 and $9,999, 6.3^ percent of those 
with incoaes between $5,000 and $7,499, • and 4.9 
^percent of those with incoaes under $5,000. 
-About one-thir<f eore were^ eaployed than were looking 
for work\ 

-The three aajor course adainistrators are: 4-year 
college 'or university, 2-year colleges o~r vocational- 
technical institutes, and eaployer, in that order. 
When category one is divided between 4-year colleges 
and . universities, which seeas viable since * eany 
part-tiae university students are forking on 'advanced 
degrees, coarfunity colleges becoae the jxriie suppliers 
of adult education. 

-The average age of the adult learner seeas to be 
-about 36. Since v 1975 there has been a slight decrease 
in rep^lenycation froe tye < youngest group and a 
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stall increase in the oldest group* This lay eirror 

the ^continuing growth in the "over-55 M segaent of 

our" population. ^ 1 

-The "two lain reasons for taking an adult education 

course' are: to. iaprove or advance in current job 

(18*9%) arud peVsonal or social reasons (31.2%). 

-Host ^learners are not looking for certificates, 

diploids or. degrees. Of those who did select such 

an objective, 16.1 percent checked "certificate 

or license in trade ^r profession," and 17.6 percent 

checked^"college or university degre|." 

-Personal, or faaily funds are* used for 57 percent 

of course payaent, and 24.1 percent of the courses 

are paid for by the employer, 

-The Wain reasons flfe dropping^ course are: 17.1 

percent due* ,to illness of self or care of faaily 

■ eitfers, 15.5 percent due to disappointment with 

cou'rse, and J2.1 percent due to too auch to^o. 

The study** conducted by Evelyn R. Kay, Chief, and ^tcTth 

Boaz, project officer of the Adult t Vocational Surveys 

and Studies Branch of NCES, has aajor implications 

for thos> groups that administer adult education. „ 

-* t # 

Sources .of Inf oraation 

Participation .in Adult Education, Iff 78 « National 
Center for Education' Statistics ,' advance report, February, 
1980. .% 

The Aaerican^ Freshaan: National- Nora for Fall 1979 . ' 
Aa erican Counc&itfn Education and Laboratory for Research* 
on Higher Educl^lEn at the Uniyersi ty of California, 
Los AngJTles. 
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LITERATURE FOR RESEARCHERS 

'* * n< L r in y7 Arthur - When Dreams and Heroe s 
1 / Strait of iHH uy, Colleg e sri S^- 

■ mo/S^°;' Jossey - Bass Eublish » s > 

* R^view^d by: • 

' T^!Jr, A *. R ° bbins > Virginia Polytechnic. 
Institute and State University. 

• * r *' » 

'The subtitle of When Drews and Heroes ni.H by'rthur 

" ir". 1S . "i P0r * ralt of Toda y ,s College Student," 
thus descry the focus of this study. Levine has 
drawn portrait of "Today's College Student" in 

th* setting 0 f the African environ.ent. Levine utilized 
national purvey data pri.arily fro. the investitive 
"tivitus of two .ajor centers. « 0lt data /fro. 
the four Carnegie Surveys to which he had dif/t con- 

' Z 2 V Seni ° r * tU °" 3t tht Car ^ie /undation 
for (he Wwance-ent of Teaching, and fro.>fhe annual 
surveys of first-ti.e, full-tUe college, ^fesh.en con- 
ducted since 1966 * Alexander AstinVs staff at the 
.Cooperative Institutional Research J^ra. of ACE and 



UCLA.. , 



Like C. Robert Pace ^ant) K. Patricia Cross before 

r»I. : e . Vln ; k haS -. US ^ th ? insi 9 hts of the scholar/educator/ 
esearcher/hu.anist to repeal a rich body of. .aterial 

" I? ! ■M"!.? " 3ti0nal investi 9 ati0 ^. Beside, detailing . 
•Inst endless evidences of social changes that "have 
^ been shapih^ the child and adolescent who beco.es the 
.college student, Levine lifts o* of a . as , of 'data 
those trends, especially "Heis.." that in his view 
are keys to interpreting the present period.- 

Levine neco..ends .ajo£ curricular refbr. to deal 

o \L> 3l f 
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with .the weakness in academic basic skills, th* myopia 
of seeing />nly "me first" rather than our fcommon humanity, 
and the dangerously narrow > t training which can help 
a person get a first job but ^iot provide the learning 
and skills befitting good career prepartion. To Levine; 
such a -liberal education proposal ca^iT^or a first 
year to be* spent on a cotton interdisciplinary* core 
related to social issues, together with special in- 
structions on basic skills, 

Levine writes with a smooth , informing style and 
has delightful turns of phrase, such as "going first 
class on / the Ti tanic and balancing oversights s^ch 
as the charts which show tens (upside down pn pages 
122 and 123. . This study fills a void- in ^0ie literature 
von the college student. Notwithstanding its popular 
father 'than Scholarly format (although) data is utilized 

. * and sources are. clear), many college leaders, policy 
wkers and concerned citizens will find valuable material 

r here to help answer 'questions bearing on the college 
related questions, "Where are we? Where are" we , going? 
and What should we be doing?" 

Burns, R. B. , The Self ConcayfT Theory, 

Measurement , Deve lopment and Behavior . 

London and New York: Longman, 1979, 341 
'PP-' ^ 

Reviewed by: 
Charles Houston 

* Virginia Western Community College * 

* 

ft. B k Burns has collated . into a comprehensive primer 
in exceedingly, personal, dynamic evaluation of the 

* * construct "self-concept." ^* The book is divided into 

* four ■ajor sections each witji a summary: (1) Section 
A - the history and theory of the self-concept; (2) 
Section 6 - Measurement of the self-concept; (3) Section 
C - Developmental issues;, and (4) Section D - the self- 
concept in everyday life., (fne collection and summary 
of 39 instruments which have aeen employed in measuring 
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the self-concept are ^certainly a geld min^ for arf^one 
needing standardized instruments to measure self-concept. 
Information concerning sources, value judgements, and 
effective use is clearly and concisely presented. 
1 This book has major .implications for 'community college 
researchers. Firsts, -a large number of "community college 
students enrolled and withdrew (stop-out, flunk-outs, 
changed career objective, etc.t in *the 1970's and 19aO f s. 
Second, s i nC e traditional factors including high School 
f rank , grades, and aptitude/achievement tests tan not 
fully predict or explain academic success, a need to 
investigate other factors that may influence academic 

* achievement is implied.. In suimary, this book provides 
a message to* community college researchers that a deeper 
understanding of self-concept ■ is needed in order to 
understand and modify • student academic development. 
An ex poste facto, multivariate study which includes 
self-concept measures with traditional measures such 
as high, school grades, rank in class, aptitude/achitvenent 

. tests, etc., would h£lp develop prediction models for 
academic success. 



Remediation — Some Perspectives 

Grant, Kathryn M. '& Ho^r, Daniel R. Basic 
• Skills Programs: • Are they Working ? 

Washington, DC: ' ''African Association 
Vfor Higher .Education, 1978 % ( AAHE/ERIC 
Research Report No. 1) 51 .pages. 
Maxwell, Martha. Improving Student -Learning 
Skills . San Francisco: - Jossey-Bass, 

1979. 518 pages. 
Roueche, John. Holistic Literacy in College 
Teaching . \ New York: Media Systenjs Cor- 
% poration, 1980. 118 pages. 

Trillin/ Alice .S. Mnd -Associates. Teaching 
Basic Skills in College . ' San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1980. 327'pages. 

Reviewed by: 

Darrel A. Clowes. Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute and State Univer&^ty, 
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Ba^ic skills instruction has beeff% historic function, 
of higher education, but \thc cn^6lUent>surgas and 
accompanying selective adaissityis of the forties, fifties, 
sixties, and early seventies combined with the eeergence- 
of thj open-door public two->.ear college to protect 
■ost four-year colleges froa lar^e nuabers of students 
deficient in basic skills. Wyear colleges assuaed 
the priaary responsibility for basic skills instruction, 
and the research and writing in this area was confined 
to* the two-year colleges and the staff people/ journals, 
and university faculty concerned with thea. However, 
the tiaes are changing, and these four publications 
cUar evidence^ During, the seventies aany four- 
coTTeJes* sove/ towards open adeissions, and basic 
skills infctrucKW again becaae a aajo'r function! of 
the four-year college*. , 0 

All four publications reviewed here are about teaching- 
0 basic skills in two and four-year colleges, but now 

the focus ■ Is clearly on the four-year institutions. 
* Grant and Hoeber review the literature ^o identify 
successful practices froa the past and to relate thea 
to four-year college environaents, Maxwell and Trillin 
draw on their experiences in t ajor four-year institutions 
to describe possible approaches to teaching , basic skills, 
and Rgueche draws on his extensive work with basic 
skills prograas in two and four-year colleges to propose 
2 ne *I \JP del f ° r hi 9 her education. These publications 
are different in their assuaptions about higher education, 
about tasic skills, antf about ajsse'ssaent, but collectively 
they evidence a tajor ooncefn "with basic studies in 
♦four-year colleges and the "return of an old function 1 
to^ the four-year college curriculue. 

V»e Grapt and Hoeber work does an excellent job 
of, surveying the Existing research about "where we 
are;^- unfortunately, the answers to "where we are" 
are vague. Prograas generally are not very successful 
but evaluation itself is identified as -at a primitive' 
^ ^ ttage and part of the problea of inconclusive results. 
Paradoxically, the section in Grant and Hoeber on eval- 
uation^ is weak although the' references are good/ This 
«ork is an excellent beginning for studies on basic 
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skills prograesT *I believe there are* two non-fatal 
flaws in this Nork: the conclusions' and recoeeendations 
a aw too strongly drawn for the- tentative nature of 
1 tffe literature reported, and the indiscriminate eixino^ 
of li^«ture froe two,- and four-/ear college studies 

* obscurjbs differences in students, institutional eission\ 
residence patterns, etc. that aay be tore significant 
than the sipi lari ties . *7 

The Maxwell book and the TrilUn book both reflect 
concern with ' pr>^aring students for success in a four- 
/ear academic curriculum. Maxwell's perspective is 
U.C.I. A. and its basic studies students. Maxwell's* 
{■proving Student Learning Skills is a practitioners' 
book" describing successful programs and providing a 
good but selecti ve^>f eview of the literature. Tfve sub- 
title describes the book — "A coeprehensi ve guide to 
successful practices "and programs for increasing ' the 
performance of unde'rprepared students." The strength 
of the FStek is the careful' description of practices 
and prolans as possible solutions to instructional 
. problejC. Reading, writing, aath, study skills and 

-specific .academic \subjects are discussed with tutors, 
1-^arnitig labs and support services as parts of the 
solution.^ TjfK weakness of the book is the failure 
to docuaent "successful" prograas and practices. The 

•evaluation component $s poor and judgaents of success 
are subjective. The Trillin and Associates book is 
based on the authors' work at City University of New 
York. Trillin's . Teaching Basic Skills in College has, 
excellent practical chapters on writing, reading, English' 
as a 'second language, mathematics, and prograa evaluation 
written by people . with both experience # and knowledge 
in their areas. The result is a well docuaented de- 
scription of* practices at C.U.N. Y. with helpful explan- 
at ions for those practices. Ther.e is^ a refreshing 
humility and acceptance of alternative pracjj^es throughout 
this book that aakes real tWt frequent references to 
Nina Shdughnessy as aentor and friertd. Here the strength 
is the * extreae practicality of the book. Evaluation 
is discussed in each chapter and coaaendable restraint 
is exercised in interpreting results. The chapter ' 
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on program evaluation^ is a good basic prim*- on evaluation 
design -for the uninityated-perhaps en important inclusion 
" for faculty considering evaluation prpjects but elementary 
for those ui th resjsaj^ training. ' Together these two 
books represent a point of vie* on basic studies. 
Basic skills should" -be taught in college, the approach 
to the student must be humane and possibly humanistic 
but the basic skills effort is *nly *f value as it 
relates to' preparing the student for the traditional 
academic curriculum of four-year institutions. 

Ironically, this paint of vie- was John Roueche's * 
vie* of basic studies instruction in the two-year college 
during the late sixties and early seventies;' it is 
n<* his vie* of basic studies instruction in higher 
education today. In Holistic Literacy in College Teachino 
Roueche proposes a Reorganization of curriculum in 
higher eduction -to focus on learning, any learning, 
as the pri.ary goal of higher education. For Roueche 
learning leads to learning so beginning " H ith basic 
studies, affective learning, aesthetic based learning 
\ acade.ic learning is all the same; the end result 
isMtolistic learning which he promulgates ,as the goal 
of higher educftion. The end result of this holistic 
literacy are unspecified although an' involvement with 
individualized instruction and .astecy learning TT" 
implied. -The arguments of the book', range from the 
relationship between relevance, learning, and eduction 
to concern for recent research i<i right-brain and left- 
brain learning. fc • The book represents either a new thrust 
in higher education, < .restatement (overstatement') 
of the developmental theorists views applied to higher 
education curriculu*. of an -extension of a- two-year 
college philosophy toward, basic , stodies ' to the four-' 
year college. Each ceadVr will have to find their 
own perspective on, this book; some will find it prophetic 
others pathetic^ while some will find it simple' and 
others M i 1.1 find it profound. " None «11 read ifwithout 
foraing aft opinion-. 

■e have in these four publication's a clear expression 
of concern^ for basic studies in' higher education. - 
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None uses a string research base or sets forth specific 
evaluation criteria. Each ^demonstrate* a particular 
view on the purposes of basic studies and' of higher 
education, and 'ff iay be these differences that cast 
the lost light on the fundamental questions of prograt 
purpose, design, and evaluation. 
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. 9 Parkinson's ' Law No. 1 : Work Multiplies to fill up 
. the avai 1 able tise . 



♦ # # # 



/ Parkinson's Law No. 2 : The number of people available 
3eteriines the amount of work. 

/ 
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Chrisholw's Second Law of 'Human Interaction : Any time 
things appear to be getting better, you have overlooked 
something. 



Gumperson's Law : If the ^worse can happen, it will. 
(Also stated as; Nature loves ,the hidden flaw.) 



Hall's Law : W The higher a ♦ person' s social position, 
the more names he is likely to have. 
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SUCCESS IS A MANY SPLINTERED THING 
(TIPS FOR A SUCCESSFUL. INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH OFFICE) 



Elaine *L. Tatham, Michael B. 'Quanty, Lisa 
McCarty Johnson County Community College 

A successful institutional research office requir«y 
the proper setting (staff, philosophy, planning, and 
institutional support) together with a current and 
accurate data base. A comprehensive institutional 
research office gust be able to view the college froe 
a global perspective. t Th/ staff gust understand both 
ho* a data base can be expanded through conducting 
successful research projects and how to incorporate 
data into long-range college planning* 

Staff Qualities 

An institution with the' resources to have a staff 
of mort than one full-tiee 'professional can be tore 
productive and provide a wider perspective * if the in- 
dividuals coipleient each other rather than possessing 
identical strengths. When hiring a Aacw person, it 
is very easy to .focus on qualities tlat are really 
superficial to the job. Soie basic charactepistics 
seea, however, to -be essential for a successful insti- 
tutional researcher. They include the ability to: 

-Apply knowledge about research iethodology. 

-Use basic statistics (calculate, interpret, identify 

errors). *, 

-Write clearly, concisely, and with ease. 

-Coaaunicate effectively with diverse groups of 

persons both on # caipus ana in the cowunity. 
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VSSVs n->^ -Be willing to strive, for perfection while responding 
quickly; understand accuracy i)s*a MUST. 
•Acquire skills to use data processing statistical 
packages like SPSS. 
,-Be willing and eager'to learn. 

-Be willing and able to handle aebiguity and stress. 

Jhe person hiring an institutional researcher nay 
be well advised to develop, a procedure to docuiieot 
the writing and research skills of *«n applicant. Sole 
individuals who are very fluent verbally can appear 
knowledgeable about statistics, but really possess 
only conversational knowledge. 

Students, particularly through the work-study program, 
V offer an opportunity to acquire additional staff a.t 
low cost. The key to successful use of students and 
other less ski lift employees is a thorough on-the-job 
training prograe. Eager and bright individuals, can 
be taught a variety of research assistance ski Ms. ' 

Johnson County Coeeunity College, has had a long record . 
of success in this area. 

Office Philosophy 

The daily atebsphere of an institutional research 
office requires support atong staff > and soae guidelines 
that proaote productivity and autual respect. • Five 
key phrases that are part of an effective office eotto 
' at Johnson County Coeeunity College are (1) anticipate- 
-try ^ to be prepared today, for toeorrow'* requests, 
(2) -incarporate^realize that information and research 
studies external:, to the institution as well as existing ' 
college data and studies can be valuable to a research 
project, (3) be flexible— reeain call regardless of 
the request and be prepared to change one's priorities 
when necessary; (*) be persistent do not becoae discouraged 
with seeeingly impossible tasks, (5). be enthusiastic- 
-it's contagious and wijctyable as 'well as helping to 
isprove productivity. 

The lpnQ-ten success of an institutional research 
office can be influenced both by .the institutional 
. . research staff and their relationships with- "other college 
stiff. Meabers of the institutional research office 
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■ust not just sit in their .offices doing .research; 
they iust becoie acquainted "with a variety of individuals 
and gain respect and visibility. Each staff member 
■ust also have responsibility for at least one major 
project so that confidence and recognition can be acquired 
even by newly hired staff members. 

A Successful Data Base 

A data base tight be defined loosely as information 
about an institution. Predominantly numeric in nature, 
a data base encoapasses information about courses, 
programs, facilities, budgets, 7 staff, students, and 
the community.' It is the responsibility of the insti- 
tutional research office to incorporate thi.s conglomeration 
of numbers int^ieaningful data for use in decision- 
making. 

Although one staff member in the research office 
may have- the responsibility for organizing or maintaining 
the data base, that does not imply the individual is 
all-knowing. 8ecause of the variety of information 
collected, the importance of establishing good working 
relations with other personnel in the institution cannot 
be minimized. Knowing who has a particular information 
item or where that information is kept is not su/ficient- 
-a poon relationship with the "keeper" can impede accessi- 
bility. Cooperation between ehe research office and 
staff members (at aU levels of the organizational 
structure) of data processing, financial aid, the business' 
and admission* offices, counseling, and the instructional 
divisions will facilitate data collection. 

Two other concepts* are important to remember* in 
establishing a data base. First, it takes time to 
accumulate meaningful dataT* Data items for one year 
by themselvej^y not bV completely adequate. Colleges 
must be monitoring trenoY both internal and external'. 
Data should be collected regularly on an agceed set 
of items to detect major changes a*nd identify trends. 
Some institutional studies should be Cffhducte^per iodically 
-for this same purpose. While the collection of traditional 
data items— program, enrollments, student characteristics, 
etc.— is important, the f^ocus of the data base should 
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"o£ be liaited to the traditional or to • present' needs. 
Future' needs can be an*icipated* through an awareness 
Of issues in education and the-cqaeunity the institution 
serves, and data can^be collected accordingly. 
. Secondly, data /col lection aust be .'consistent 'if 
the data are to b^usefulA Th < sate aethodology should 
b* applied each year in t\e collection of historical 
data, and any ■odif ications in the 'process aust be 
^understood by the u*er. 'The iithod^ogy, need not'be 
k sophisticated; But.it aust be ^rTonsiTtent as possible 
The users ■ of data" are Jsually Cillin* to accent les? 
precision at a Lfwer cost sp; t>»at the data-can be collected 
•ore frequents T^iae aay be a critical factor if. 
^eqisions are to >» aade when a a4jor shi£t occurs' 
or a trend begins to t eierge. Wffen a shift occurs or 
a trend is identified froa periodic, seal! saaple studies, 
thafeay be (he tiae to spend the 'additional dollars 
to gain, the precision and confidence that a larger 
studj would provide. ^ * 

%w inforeatio* that aight Aeincl^ed in an insti- 
tutional data .bas^us' jytlined \below. * Jhis list is 
by no aeans exhaustive; * m 
• 4 * 

I. Characteristics of stu<i#its % ' 

'A. Enrolment * 

1. Headcount * 

2. Credit Hours 

3. FTC ~ • . 47 

. B. f uU-t|ie vs.-.part-tiae 1 - * * 

.C. Hale- vs. feaale ' 

0. Aoe distribution 

*^ograp4fic origin - 
II. Characteristics of service area- ^ 
% . A. .Population * 

1- By age 4 . . . * - ^ 

2- ?y city , A ' » ' ' ' - i 
J*. Incoae levels * W •< 
C. Growth rates r 

\ 9 1.* Birth and deatfc rates 

*2. ' Higration patterns 
; \ 0. Labpr force estiaates 
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Characteristics of future students 
A. Service area population 
8, Jr.ea high school students 
IV. Characteristics' of institution 
A. Staffing 

1. Full-tine vs. part-tije 

2. Degrees, earned " , 

3. Salaries • 
• y* Eiployee classifications 

8. Fiscal data / 

1. Revenues * * 

2. Expenditures 
1 C. Facilities 

0. . Institutional studies 

1. Student perceptions of prograis and services 

2. Perceptions and needs of conunity 

In addition to * providing data for internal decision 
■aking,, "the research office iay be respohsible for 
responding to-, state and federal reports and external 
requests for data. To avoid disuse , 'Misinterpretation, 
or potential enbarrassient to* the,, institution,* several 
issues should be considered be fare the data are released: 

Wat kind of information is needed? 

2. How will the intonation be used? 

3. Mo will hjve access to the infbriation? 

4. How iuch information should T>e released? ' 

y - 

However, soie of- these issues May be -beyond the 
control of the institution as in the case of governiienb 
reporting. Always tiie-cpnsuning, "often 'Mandatory, 
and frequently involving interactions between several 
^^artients to formulate a res^ptnie, governiental requests 
for infociation are usually seen as necessary evils. 
Because data Must be -supplied in a structured 'fori, 
it. iay be assuied to be of % little value for internal 
use* k 

By looking, at the data froi a different angle* it 
■ ay be possible • to "incorporate the infoViation with 
institutional or national studies to produce a significant 
internal report.. ',For* 'exaiple, JCCC has incorporated 
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ftta fro. two HE6IS reports in an instructional compet- 
itiveness salary 'study that is conducted on a national 
scale.' Also, institutional data and information submitted 
for* the 1,979 HEGIS financial Statistics ^e S ort' and 
NACUeOJ-s Comparative Financial Statistics for Comnunity 
and Junior Colleges were summarized in a tuo page report 
for internal distribution. Even 'though there may be 
questions about the accuracy of available national 
data, an institution can gain sgme understanding about" 
fttself from sucn comparative studies, particularly 
if they are repeated on a regular basis. 1 



Expanding Your Data Base. 

-^♦^an institutional research office t?o reach jts 
full potential, it Bust expand the institutional data^ 
base beyond information typically available from student 
demographic profiles, facilities inventories 'and the 
like. This effort typically involves the use of some 
type of survey or applied research techniques. Developing 
a systematic approach to tackle these applied research 
problems -ill greatly enhance, chances of developing 
a successful research program. Some theorems and cor- ' 
Ollanes are suggested to guide institutional researchers 
in designing and implementing a research -project. 
These principles can p« easily expanded, to form the ' 
basis for designing a systematic program of interrelated 
• research projects. 

Theorem I. y ou wjll never find the right apswer if 
••you, don't know the questi-on. To conduct a successful , 
research project you must first define the problem . 
This may sound trivial but defining the problem is 
probably the most important component of a successful 
research project. 

Corollar y 1A - ,I»H iMt' be specific. ' Know exactly 
"hat question you're expected to answer.' J 0 do this 
you must ask ques.tions. Consider, the following example- 
You are approached by a member of the college admin- , 
istration who asks you whethy it would be cheaper 
t For the college to lease or purchase vans. You do . 
a very thorough analysis and conclude that it is cheaper' 
•to purchase a van. Unknown to you, . hfl.ever, the current 
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leise ha* a penalty clause for terminating the lease 

a^arly. When the penalty is'incorporated into the analysis, 
, ft is cheaper to continue # the lease for one iore year. 

Yoy forgot to ask specific questions abou\ the request. 
,K Corollary 1ft. You gust determine the scope of the 

profrlci . * Once you know the principal question you're 
" expected to answer, you --should estiiate the stope of 

the probed. To do this you should determine the nuiber 
' of "sub-questions" you lust ask te-^rovide an adequate 

* answer.- For exaiple, to determine wnether a new career 
prograi is feasible, you; ■ ay have *to answer one or"^ 

, . iore of the following "sub-questions." Will^jobs be 
. available for prograi graduates? Kill students froi 
the prograi have in. advantage^ over individuals who 
spend coiparab'le tiie graining on the^job? What kinds 
\of salaries can graduate's expect? Will students be * 
interested in the prpgm? What types of stddents 
will be interested? What type ,of investment is required? 
4 Obviously' Jhe iore "sub^qyestions" involved, the Wore 

• ■ coiplic-ate^ your re%earcrr design will becoie. ^Aaother 

important question in d<^^i ning ' the") scope of a problei 
, • ist How precise ' and ^curate doe£ the answer need 
,to be? The anseer to that question will determine 
\» . "your sample size. - 
** % Saiple size^ selection should always consider the 
\ m purpose for whicti the 4»ta are being collected. - If 
' * the data -fre to be ^ the ojjly source' of information for 
a significant ' decision, a* higher confidence level and 
hence~^a 'fcar'ge' saiple will be f needed. When the results 
are to* be Used irv. conjunction with other data, a lower 
Confidence fevei and sial ler^saiple » iay serve the purpose 
.at a significantly lotfer <zc9t. m ' 4 * 
. . • Corollary IC. To' .ayoio*' worfcing^yourself to death, 
you . should* check ofrbeY resources carefully- . Often 
-you wiil ' 0 find that etW '^organizations are conc^ned 
with the W«e *ftf£t^V questions as your institution. 
They ca a ^ provide ; u/*ful* irtfonatron to\ address iany 
tnt jfr?*^ 0 * 18 ' &e * asked. For exaiple, amy 

- governienX^an-jj pian^in^f . organizations- regularly • lonitor 
and proJeV? ^eioggAhio. .and eiployient trends. Their 
inf^fiatioj, diff prove very useful in enroMient projections 
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* feasibility studied, etc. Before using information. 
fro« any outside sources, though, take sure that their 
.eethodology is % sound and their information accurate 
and current. ^ ' ♦ 

Soae sources that JCCC has found especially useful 
-are the United, States Bureau of Labor ^Statistics, United 
States Bureau . of the Census, Educational Resources 
Information Center Clearinghouse (ERIC), state annual 
economic reports and state departments of labor and 
industrial relations. 
. Corollary ID. \ ou aust be flexible in applying 
corollaries IA through 1C if ycru intend to aaintain ^ 
your sanity . Institutional, research is applied research. 
The rules^ of the laboratory do not always apply. Often 
the administration say pot be able to specify questions 
i* exaSfc -teres. For\«aeple, a typical question aay 
be: • How do- we get eoreStudtnts, here in the afternoon? 
J)n other occasions you ^b\v find after eabarking on^ 
a project that the question becoaes aore coeplicated* 
than it was originally conceived (e.g. How do I explain 
to the Dean that her^^r project' does not appear to 
/be Feasible??^ — ftfese coaplications can at tiees aake 
institutional research frustrating but they also keep 
it interesting and rewarding.' 1 <y 
Thtorea 2. Your aethodoloqy is the key to producing 
valid, reliable, and tiafrly findings . In institutional 
research, elegance of design *is not the- priae con- 
sideration. The .trick in institutional research is 
design the best aethod ^for attacking a problea within 
the constraints of: > 

Coaplexity 'of the problea . How auch inforaation is 
needed to aake a decision? Your job is to provide 
enough inforaation v so' an intelligent decision can be 
Bade. ^The aaount of inforaation required will vary 
greatly froe one question* to another. One of the aost 
coMon aistakes an institutional researcher can aake 
is to try to provide aH the inforaation on a particular 
topic. 'In aost cases an adainistrator will prefer 
to have # the question and answer provided in the siaplest 
teras possible. . ^ 
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- Precision required . How good met your guess "be? 
' In many institutional research projects some type q/ 

"bell park" figure may bfe sufficient for'aaking a decision. 
In other project^ very precise estimates aay be^eeded. 

<* Reliability required . What is the cost of > mistake? 
In general, the more time, * effort, and money that an 
institution is prepared to coaait to a project, the 
■ore precise and reliable your findings should be. 
Your determination of the precision and * reliability 
needed, will influence the length and degree of structure 
for your survey instrument, your choice of telephone, 
personaajaj • r mailed survey forms, and the sample size 
you select. 

- Available resources * How much staff time, money?-. etc. 
* can you afford to invest in a project? To make these 

types of decisions you need to determine how a particular 
request impacts on the mission and goals of the College. 
Often a number of. small ■ requests can be incorporated 
into a ( ltrger research project having college-wide 
implications with minimal additional investment. . 

- Time . You want it yesterday? Often the most 4e*rvasive 
influence, on your choice iethff<tology~ ts^ -rimer * In "* 
many cases a decision needs to be made whether 'you* - * 
provide all the necessary information or not. In such 
cases you must be content to provide the best* information 
you can in the time aliotfiK^ 'The beat way to avoid 
such situations is to anticipate requests before they 
occur. Nevertheless, no matter how good you^ become- 
ft anticipating requests, you will still on occasion 
be faced with "impossible" requests. Just " remember : 
Some information is almost always better than none. 

Theorem 3. To be valid your results must be accurate; 
to be helpful, they must be useful; to be useful; they 
■ust be understandable . 

Corollary 3*. If you expect your data to be acqyate, 
you must check them, recheck them, and then check them 
again . Be sure that figures not only "add up" bat 
that they make sense. * 

RJC •' 1G " -. 
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^ Corollary 36. To assure that yoyr data are helpful, 
useful, and understandable -you gust know your audience . 

Corollary 3C. Statistics can be a tool for confusion 
as well as understanding . 

In applying these last two corollaries, you should 
reaeeber that you jiill usually be writing for admin- 
istrators who need to take a decision. Journal style > 
is not appropriate. foo euch eephasis on esoteric 
statistical analyses will often detract froe your B ain 
purpose/ It is Sufficient that ^ou know tile statistics. 
The edeinfstratipn will typically defer to your judgment 
in this area. You should concentrate on explaining 
the results in such a that they can be readily 

understood and used. Reeeeber also that you ar> writing 
'for very busy people. Always include an abstract or 
sueeary where you draw attention to the tost important 
findings. .You can assuee that eany people will read 
only the abstract. j 
Planning and Institutional Support 

A /successful institutional research - office tust 
set the exaeple for planning; a disorganized office 
that does not plan internally will be unlikely to gain 
respect on caepus. Good planning produces better results 
and provides for better utilization of tiee; tore available * 
tile .increases profcctivity. In addition, respect 
will usually proeote institutional support of the research 
effice. ~ 

Institutional research is. an agoing .process. Each 
project undertaken should contribute to a easter pl'an 
for the office and ultimately to the College easter 
plan. 

c 
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MARKETING CONTROL INFORMATION 



Timothy LightfieW 



lord* Eric Ashby' is noted as saying that an institution 
aust fulfill two cooditions: it aust be sufficiently 
stable to sustain the idea which gave it b|rth and 
sufficiently responsive to reea^n relevant to the society 
that supports it. 

i 

In^ response to thys challenge, aany coaaunity colleges 
have adopted foraal aarketing planning and aanageaent 
concepts and systeas. Beyond ieproving student recruitaent 
and retention, aarketing activities have led to aore 
responsive institutions and elieinated coaplacency 
in programs and services. 

Journals and references have repeatedly highlighted 
^ Mhe role and potential contribution of institutional 
research and planning for* three aspects of aarketing: 

1. ' The role of research' tyd planning in the assessaent 
and delineation of current and projected coaaunity 
needs and interests ^ anti of changing environaental 

I conditions. 

Studies of constituency or aarket needs and deaographic 
profiles of the populations served are clearly set 
, * forth as areas of focus for research in the coaaunity 
college. ^Other research and planning, efforts in this 
focus are directed at job aarket and econoaic analyses 
and trends; identification of educational and social 
service resources; coaaunity influential and decision 
analysts ; and, studies of the aspirations, interests, 
expectations and learning ' preferences of client pop- 
ulations, social institutions, and agencies. 

2. The role of research anj planning in defining, 
segaenting, and positioning the college's various 

r\ service earkets. j o 
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Studies are undertaken to ascertain the particular 
needs, wants, and interests of each differentiated ' 
■ arket s«gtent and the position of the college in tens 
«f>f Being able to respond. * 0 re sophisticated research 
is' conducted to position the college in relation to 
other^ organizations 'and agencies which overlap in re- 
sponding to the .arket segtents identified. Such research 
enables the college to adjust ■arketing objectives 
to the available resources and the pritary or target 
■arkets. 

3 ' The role of research and planning in examining 
the responsiveness of the college and its iipact 
upon the ■arkets . T " / 

Colleges have engaged -i/ active .arket resKa^chJ 
to^ determine the degree and extent the ' institution 
is serving its key publics or .arkets. So B e examples 
ar«: public ' and student attitudinal surveys; B arket 
audits; institutional i.age, consideration of usage, 
and awareness surveys; *conoiic, social and cultural' 
upact examination^ follow-up studies of graduates, 
non-returnees, and otW student groups; faculty perception 
and contribution surveys; and, institutional , outcomes 
or student goal attainment. 

A fourth Tole of institutional -research in .arket 
planning and ■anage.ent is less clearly distinguished"* 
than the three roles described: 

4 - The role of research 9 and planning in the devel - 
opment of records , control and ■onitoring systeis 
-and the an alysis of Internal delivery operations" ^ 
In business terts, this involves calculation of 
such performance, fecords a s sales tarket, share, distri- 
bution, profit or returns, costs of selling forces, 
competitive tarket studies, costs per .arket response, 
lost acceptances, and new product acceptance and potential. - 
In colleges, this role focuses opwu > controls of fhe 
inquiry, application, enrollment proo/ai/c^se selection, 
finance and other processes. 

^ The marketing control information .ust coincide 
with tarket .planning for the coitunity college. For 
•arketing effectiveness, the college .ust exercise 
controls and be able to .ount operational and systematic 
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controls that will enable th€ institution to brrtTg 
actual results in line with desired results. 

The development of control- systems in marketing 
is absolutely crucial and, in - fact, may be the most 
significant component of the entire planning and management 
effort. Yet, the role of institutional research in 
the. development of such control systems typically is 
ignored. This is an area where research can have dramatic 
impact on the institution and w/Iere the information 
can be directly fed into decision-making. The development ^ 
of controls means the development of systematic approaches 
to the functions involved in the marketing mix — product, 
pricing, delivery, and communication— all of which 
involve assessment and evaluation* 

In no area *of control and feedback i,s ' this more 
important than with the tabulation of admission inquiries . 
by source and under common definitions. The controls 
allow the college to evaluate the methods t>f generating 
the inquiries by source and to* determine which methods * 
are most productive quantitatively a.nd qualitatively- 
-i.e., «whi'ch inquiry source or activity has shown the 
highest conversion rate to application, enrollment, 
and ultimately, to program completion. Without such . 
tabulations and the generation raf regular and on-goiHg > 
reports, the institution has no way of knowing whether 
or not the poster mounted on the high school bulletin 
board, is effective, let alone whether it remains intact. 
By knowing the inquiry generflt&d, the college is able 
o to know in which . direction to allocate resources. 

Another example of a control ^mechanism is with print 
image. It is certainly no secret in the advertising 
world that a hodge podge and « amateurish selection of 
words and images presented to tne public is ineffective', 
perhaps even dysfunctional. However, many colleges 
are guilty of allowing anyone and* -everyone to publish 
a broch ure or newsletter without allowing its-most gifted 
and experienced personnel in those*,' areas to design, 
compose, or aT least edit all communications. The 
lack of standards and. systems 'for ^he control of same ' 
. is debilitating to any formal marketing. The researcher 
can assist k in creating pre- and post-tests for each 
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coiiunication and^in applying the principles of "Better 
Information for Student Choice". Controls can be intro- 
/ - duced into the publications planning and design processes 
to ascertain . the . effectiveness of each publication. 
Research can have a lost p-rodirctive role in working 
with the publications an of the college to develop 
appropriate controls and systeis and to create operational 
efficiencies. 

Beyond the above general examples, a variety of 
reports n^ed to be "generated to ascertain controls. 
A schedule of three reports is provided Table I. 

i 

TABLE I SCHEDULE OF CONTROL REPORTS— 
INQUIRY AND APPLICATION 

A - Original Actions to Generate Inquiries 

—Return froi each direct iail effort (source, number 

sent, yield) 
—High school visits, contacts iade and yield 
\ — Natecia^distributed upon receipt of into^y: 

— tetter(s) 
, — Prospectus 

--Caipus, visit materials **** 
—High school prograi poster(s) distributed 
—Counselor Fa ct Shee ts distributed 
— Viewbooks distributed (handouts^- 
—High school appointment posters distriubted 
—Specialty brochures created/distributed 
— Hedia adver*tiseients/announc'eients 
' -^College presentations 

B. Inquiries Generated by Source 

— Oirecf; jiail efforts -Financial aid referrals 
—High school prograi brochures— Faculty referrals 

—High school visits —High school counselor(s) 

—Unsolicited walk-ins referrals *• , 

—Unsolicited iail —College Counselor(s) 

~\ —Unsolicited telephone referrals 

—Prospectus cards „ _ —College fair referrals 

—High school* proaotional —High school College Nights 

dis P la >* -Nail exhibits/visits 
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--Newspaper clippings —Transfer (direct contacts) 

returns —Other 

r * 

C. Follow-Up Activities and Yields (To Hove "Prospects" to , 
"Applicants") 

— High school visits/yields 
— Personal interviews 
— Faculty/staff interviews 
—Telephone calls 
— Campus Visits 
—Deposit/fee yields 
— Application status 
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D. Follow-up Activities and Yields (To Ho.ve "Applicants" 

to "Commitments") " y 

•V-High school visits 
— Personal interviews H 
— Program counseling/ advising 
— Telephone calls 
— Admissions status list 
. —Orientations 

— College student contacts 
Inquiries Withdraw]) by Decision Point 
* — Lost Inquiry ^ 
— Lost Interest 

— Lost Acceptance 9 
— Lost Registration 

F. Evaluation of Activities Comparing Current Year with 
Previous Year 

—Weekly, Nonth-ly, Cumulative, Summary by Ten 
— Goal versus actual ' * 

i 

Of, course, such control measures can cVeate tensions 
within the institution and place the researcher and 
planner in anxiety-generating situations. There needs 
to be a n on -defensive atiosphere which facilitates 
such institutional ^elf-introspection so that the college * 
can examine what it has* learned in a progressive and 
forthright manner and implement reasonable changes. 
This aay require a commitment to organizational development 
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and /maintenance. Without such a heafthy clitate, the 
problems and frustrations uncovered can create tensions, 
anxieties, and clashes. CoMunications iay be distorted, 
clofsed, and not at all comforting. The researcher, 
then, has a fifth role: * : § 

I 5 * The role of research and planning in examining 
/ the organizational .^itate and iapactirrg decision - 
/ taking to arrive at ncAcssary interveptions. 
/ Non-profit organizations, s"uch as colleges, have 
reputations for being - rju* less efficiently than their 
prof it-saking counterparts. The attetpt t ust be tade 
to make the programs , and ^ services efficient and to 
"develop systets ,of accountability. A problei interfering 
too often with successful marketing is the failure 
to impleterit control and ■onitoring systets. The ' re- 
searche^has a tajor Ale to play toward 'this end. 



Colleges which seek to adopt foria'l ■ arketino; tanagejent 
and planning typically consider the role of research 
and planning to be concentrated on three .aspects *of 
the marketing: (1) openient and delineation of coounity 
m needs and interests; (2) segmenting the service ■arkets; 
and (3) examining responsiveness of the college * and 
its impact upon the markets. Two other roles for research^ 
and planning clearly eserge,*and need to be highlighted' 
by the college which s^eks \ffective marketing planning 
and lanagement: (4) development of records, control 
and monitoring systems; and(5) examining the organizational 
climate. To focus on the type of control information 
both appropriate and 'necessary in formal marketing, 
a schedule of ■onitoring and control reports is provided. 
The eiphasis for .the research and planning is upon 
*ming such information . to take meaningful decisions 
and bring actual results in line with desired results'.' 
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ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 

STUDENT ATTRITION: COMMUNITY, COLLEGE RESEARCH 

Donna Wells* Dzierlenga * 



Community college researchers are studying student 
attrition to determine the relationship of student 
characteristics and g^aU to withdrawal. Predictions 
of declining enrollment >ates ha^e made retaining stgdents 
increasingly important. Research findings *will enable 
administrators to > make ' informed assessments of the 
impact of student attrition and to .determine the most * 
effective retention strategy. 

The abstracts included here arft samples of the documents 
in the ERIC junior college^ collection dealing gwith 
student attrition research in the communi ty , cortege. 
Additional do^ments related to this issue can be found 
through manual or computerized searches of ERIC's RIE 
( Resources in Education) and CLJE ( Current Index Jo 
Journals J ,in Education ). Consult the Thesaurus of ERIC 
Descriptors for appropriate subject headings. 
Axtell, Dayton, and Coad, Alison. A Study of a Sample 
of Herritt College Students: Reasons Precipitating 
- Possible Withdrawal, and Attitude Toward Services and 
Instruction. Research Report No. 11 . Oakland, Calif: 
Herritt College; and- Northern California Community 
Colleges Research Group, \jm^ (ED 186 047; HF — $0.91, 
PC— $6.95 plus postage; 81,pp*) % 

An in-class survey of a representative sample of 
298 students was conducted by Herritt Colkge in March 
1979 to determine: 1 (1|, the approximate number of students 
who were considering withdrawal from college; (2) the 
approximate number who had given withdrawal , strious 
consideration in the past; and (3) the factors which 
students felt were' decisive in keeping them at Herritt. ^ 
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Openended. questiens solicited reasons why a student 
was considfring or considered- dropping $ut. in 

addUiojr, check listi^r* provided against which students 
•'coup indicate jfc m i«« that' were iaportant k iarthcip 
decision to^aai^ ^at si^ol* in relation^ to getting 
, into des^fed courses, ' inst>W£ion f studfK services; 
.'iFinamcial^aid, and o.ther' factors Velate'd 'to their hone 
or school envi.rtfnaent. Hajor findings indicate • that* 
bnly 8.7* of' the respondents were considering dropping 
out; financial 'difficulty was the eost frequently cited 
reason for this, fol.lowed by the need to get a job 
-and personal coatitaents or problems. Another 47.3* 
indicated that they had given serious consideration 
to leaving at one tiae'. . Need to get a job, personal 
poe«itients fw and 'intention U> transfer were the nost 
* cbaa w ©n reasons. The survey report presents a discussion 
of the , representatives* of the saaple" and provides 30 
tables illustratidl responses by *age, sex, ethnicity, 
„ and educational anfl occupational background. 
Baker, -John. Attrition/Retention ?tydy:J Fall Quarter 
IHI' Freaont" Calif.; Ohlone College, i980. " *(ED 
188 699/HF— $0.91, PC— $5.30 plus postage; 61 pp.) - ^ 
In response to declines" 1 in ^enrollatfnt and average - 
daily attendance since 1975, Ofrlone College conducted 
a study of student attrition which involved:' (l)"- a 
telephone survey of the^ 2,593 stu<^i*s-*ho enroled 
, in Fall. 1979' and dropped , ^Jt of j*ithdrew from classes" 
before the end.of the - quaver; .^(2) a aailed survey 
of the 15.ae*bers of the CijUfoVnia Coaaunity and Junior 
College Research and Developaent Ctfaaission soliciting 
suggestions foo lowering student attrition; and" (3) 
a. folWup ^survey of -50 students w'ho had participated 
in the initial survey asking thea to, evaluate the interview' 
process. , Specifically, the study sought to assess 
the deaographic aake-up of the students *who eitfidrew, 
fp deteraine ^their reasons for leaving, and to .identify 
possible way* of- increasing retention. Hajor 'findings 
.of the tel#hofte survey, based on a 46* fesj^nse .rate, 
reveal that ■ost dropogts. were white, feaale,' high 
school graduates attending selected - courses ir* tha* 1 
evening on ^ a "part-tiae ' basis . ' Conflict between work 
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and study was the eost cotton reason* for leaving, however, 
20? of the respondents indicated that they had achieved 
"their educational^ goals. The study report presents 
a review of the litenature on student ^ttrition, suttarizes 
the responses frot each of the three participant groups', 
and. presents* recommendations for addressing the attrition 
problee. ' 

Baksfciss Robert. * As Assessment of Triton College Student .* 
Retention: Fall 1978-Spring 1979. Vol. XIV, Huiber 
River Grove, * 111 .: * Jriton College, 1979. (ED 
Nf — $0.91 f PO/-$5.30 plus postage; 73pp.) - * 

of two random samples of 500 students drawn 
of' returning and non-returning ^students v 
8o liege* was conducted to<study student retention 
15178 and Sp/ring 1979. Data, gathered 
.returning and 159 non-returning responden£s, 
were /analyzed ; in teres 'of: (l) student educational 
ijfcentt (2K reasons for termination, (3) eeployienfc 
/characteristics, tftip (4) other considerations, including 
number of ' credit hours coepleted, relationship between 
. average. Results indicated that „ non-returning " students » 
had different educational- objectives and requireejents 
'^^Hfcan returning students and were less satisfied that 
|neir individual .goals had been set. Reasons for not 
returning included, -aiong sen, '"conflicting job^Tours" 
and, atong* woien, "coepleted needed courses' 1 and "other 
personal/fasily reasons." Non-returning* students gave 
high ratings t6 instructional quality, yet gave "neutral" 
ratings to/ counseling, course advisement, tutoring, 
and veterans 1 services. ' Of the non-returning students, 
<75* were employed f^U-t^fce , * compared to only 46* of 

• returning students. Miscellaneous findings indicated r 
that returning students tended* to complete sore courses 
and ' expect eore' indirect benefits fros their college 
experience than non-returning students. 

* Corbitt, Gail. First Year,, of, ARAP-SIS: j A Smeary 
m of the Results froe a Comprehensive Student Follow - 
Up Systee . Littleton, Cold*.: Arapahoe Coseunity College, 
1979. (ED 176- 811; HF — $0.91, PC~*2.00 plus* postage; 
22 pp.) . - * 
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ARAP-SIS, Arapahoe Community Cojltge's (ACC's) student 
follow-up system, consists of seven subsystems. Between 
1976 and 1978, five of these were implemented, Data 
from, the goals aW-intent subsystem revealed that 60% 
of the students wno* declared a goal intended to receive 
an associate degree l/ an academic field, though many 

"were occupational majors. The course ifithdrawal subsystem 
focused on reasons for withdrawal and potential benefits 
from counseling*/" While the college withdrawal subsystem 
looked at students' major, reasons for withdrawal, 

' use of student services, and intention to return to 
ACC. In both studies, the most frequently cited reason 

* for withdrawal wars conflicting jab hours. Another 
subsystem considered students who enrolled for courses 
but did not show up during the first two weeks. Dis- 
counting the many students who actually desired to 
be reinstated, 26% ■ of the '!no shows" "walk-ins" 
did not attend because of conflicting job hours and 
25% because of personal or family reasons. The graduate 
follow-up subsystem investigated selected student char- 
acteristics, career and educational objectives and 
present status, employment background, transfer problems, 
relatedness of ACC training to. job, interest in returning 
to ACC, satisfaction with col leg«ervices and preparation, 
job prospects, and salaries; ^Summarized findings are 
provided arid tables ' present selected 4ata for each 
subsystem. 

Gftfcer, Robert. , jlest Los, Angeles College Student Follow - 
Uj^Study* Project .Report . Culver City, Calif.: West 
Los Angeles * College, 1979. (ED 175 489; HF— $0.91, 
PC — $6.95 plus postage; 78 pp.) - 

A follow-up study was conducted among new studeTts, 
at West Los Angeles College (WLAC) td identify student 
characteristics, educational goals, and objectives; 
and to relate these characteristics to student attrition. 
Subjects for the study were 483 first-time freshmen 
enrolled at ' WLAC in Fail 1977. This initial sample 
was surveyed again one year later and classified as 
either returning or non-returning students. Findings 
indicated that, of new students -at WLAC, 56% attended 
for practical . reasons, 32* because of the educational 
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programs, offered, and 23% reports that their primary * 
reason for attendance Mas personal interest and growth.* 
Of the original sample 1 , 71% did not rVturn the following ' . 
fall; 40% of the original .sample registered but never 
completed any academic units/. ."Retention *as highest 
among*' those students stating personal interest - as their 
reason for colieg* attendance. The non-r6turning students 
tended* to beholder individuals with, limited or specific 
objectives, who planned to take "selectec^^ourses - rather 
p- than 'enter* degr^-orien ted programs. Th^Burvey instru-, 
■ents f used in the study are appended and partial results- 
are presented in tables. * 

Gold, flen^K. Persistence Rates in Ogy Classes: -Fall, 
,1978; ICalif.: Los AfTgeles .City College, 1979. (ED 
172 84J] AF~$0.91 L PC— $3.65 plus^ postage; 30 pp.) # 
1 In order to investigate patterns of persistence 
in courses taken by day Students at Lod Atfgeles City 
College, class ^enrollment da{a were gathered at the 
end of the third week of th* Fall 19J8 semester, at 
th? first and^ second census* weeks, and on the last 
^da/ of' the. semester. Additionally; tfhe number of students 
receiving fipal grades other than W * (witHdrawal from 
class) was determined. Persistence rates* were calculated 
as a percentage of third week Enrollment. The study 
revealed ,an overall persistence rate of 61*3%, or con- 
versely,* that 38.7% of the students enrolled in day 
classes failed to complete the class with a grade other 
tHan *H. Individual) class dropout rate ranged from 
'0 to over 80%. The persistenc^rate of 61^% if signif- 
icantly below the FaLl 1971 figure of 69.9%. Of 32 
departments, 28 showed a lower* persistence rate in 
1978 than in 1971.* Highest rates of persistence generally 
were experienced in two-year occupational Abject fields, 
especially those related to health. The study report 
presents persistence rates ^for all courses alpha- 
betically, their" by combining courses into 90 subject 
fields and 32 departments. In addition, filial persistence 
rates »^re rank ordered by department and compared 
with Fan 1971 data.' 

Hall, Toni, and Reed; Jim. Nonre turning Students Oat a 
Summary--1976-77. Tex-SIS* Follow-up; Postsecondary 
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Student Follow-up Management Information System. Ponograph 
* 10. Austin: Texas Education Agency, Department of 
Occupational Education and Technology, 1979. (ED 1*78 
123; HF— $0.91, PC--f3>&5 plus postage; 50 .pp.) d+ 

A total of 2,782 nonreSurning occupational and trfnffer 
students responded to a series jof surveys conducted 

/ by 13 Je*as community* colleges during fall 1977 as 
part of the Tex-SIS (Student Information System) Follow- ' 
up System. Informati™ on college majors, educational 
goals, reasons for no^re-enrollfng, m satisfaction with 
college experience, instructional and student services 
ratings, employment or educational status," relevancy 
of college courses, and credit hours transferred was 
. collected. Of respondents, 59% had been occupational/ 
technical" majors and 24% >ad been -university transfer/ 

s academic ■ajors; 2k% fully and 56% partially completed' 
their goals. Among occupational students, the most 
* important reasons fon^ not re-enrolling were conflicting 
job hours (18*), 'cojpletion of needed courses (15%), 
and financial problems (11*). Among transfer students, 
33% transferred to another college, 20% completed needed 
courses, and 7% cited conflicting job hours as their 
reason for not re-enrolling. For all majors, 83% were 
satisfitf or very satisfied with the*ir educational 
experience. - 

Highlights of the study are graphically presented in 
the report and summarized data are 'provided in a manner 
to facilitate 4he comparison of information from individual 
colleges with statewide resets. Blank forms are" provided 
•and the survey instrument is included.' 

MisSIS — Course Withdrawal Analysis, fall 1979 (and) 
HisSIS Analysis— College Withdrawal, Fall 1979 . Insti - 
tutional Research Reports No. 79/80-10 (and) 79/80 - 
' 1L • Perkinston: Mississippi Gulf Coast'Junior College, 
tf&O. (ED 191 536; HF~$0.91, PC— $2.00 plus postage; 
23 pp.) 

As a contributio/i to the statewide Mississippi Stedent 
T nfor«ation . Svstem (HisSIS), Mississippi Gulf Coast 
~ , Junior College (HGCJC) conducted two surveys, to determine : • 
(1) the reasons students cited for withdrawing from 
courses during Fall 1979, and [p the rea*ons v sti/dents % 
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cited for withdrawing frot college during that semester. 
Sufvey participants included 590 students" who propped 
courses atnJ all 253 students who withdrew frot the 
college- Major findings indicate a variety of reasons 
for course withdrawal: too heavy a course loiao*. (2\'AX) , 
grade problems (20%) , conflicting job hours. ( 10.8*) , 
attendance j>roble§s (10.lt), dissatisfaction with the- 
instructor *t9.2%), dissatisfaction with r the course 
-content (6.<>%) f and ■ iscellaneous job, transportation, 
or personal problems (11.5%). The ta^jority of \those 
who dropped a course d£d not feel that consultation* 
with, a counselor tfould be benef-icial. Major reasons 
for college withdrawal included personal probHts (15.5%), 
change of residence (12.6%), attendance problems (11%), 
and conflicting job hours (10.4%). About half of the 
college dropouts were employed and the majority (83.9%) 
expressed satisfaction with their education. While 
attending MGCJC, 47.7% of the respondents ^to th$college 
withdrawal survey utilized counseling services, and 
18.8% received tutorial assistance. The survey reports 
present findings for course wi^hdr*wal by ""discipline 
and for college withdrawal by tajor. t 
Welch, Marie Whalen. A Study of Stadent Attrition ' 

* and Retention in Postsccondary Occ up a-tionaT^* education 

• Programs at Two-Year Publit and Independent Dfegrei- 
Graftting Institutions -in New York^State * Albany ; 
Bureau, of ; Occupational Education tesTarch, New York 
State Education Department, 1980. (ED 191 537;* MF - 
-$0.91, PC — $3.65. plus postage, 3& ppfr) * ^ — - 

Progress * to date is sunarized for a four-*phase 
research project conducted by the Newj^York State Education, 
Dfepartscnt to identify the factor* which affect^a student's 
decisions to complete, postpone, or discontinue his/her 
occupational education at a two-'year,. post secowda*' y 
institution. After introductory* taterial ' which exajrines 
the ne_ed for attrition research and then reviews the 
literature concerning attrition at two-year institutions, 
the report discusses the outcomes of Phjjase I of the 
project, which consisted of an analysis of attrition 
and retention data currently available at the New Jfork 
Education Department. IncJude^oV in this* section, is 
a cofparison of ' the total nuiber .of cospleters and 
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leavers by occupational program area aiong students 
at various state two-year institutions during 1978- 
79, as^well as a sunary o? the lajor reasons students 
reported for dropping out. Next, the , report analyzes 
findings for Phase II, during which data were collected 
froi thf State University of New York, the City University 
of New York, and the Conission on Independent Colleges 
and Universities. Areas of investigation included 
causes of attrition, the use ' of exit interviews, and 
retention lethods and their success. Finally, the * 
report exaiines lethodology ' to be used during Phases 
III and IV in collecting relevant data directly froi 
the two-year colleges and 'in surveying the students, 
Data tables and^ a bibliography are included. 

ERIC laterials are received froi colleges, universities, 
research institutions, state, agencies, and other education- 
related organisations and groups located throughout 
the country. The Clearinghouse invites reports dealing 
with student' attrition research as xell as reports 
on other aspects of conunity/junior college education. 
Please send two copies of each docuient you would like 
to have considered for the ERIC collection to our Documents 
Coordinator. 

We calL yW attention to two publications related 
to current concerns of two-year college educators. 
Si^fcle; copies are available at no f charge -froi th*» *• 
'Clearinghouse for' Junior Colleges, 96 Powell Library, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California 90024. 
Appraising Hanaqerial Peforiance . Robert G. Lahti. 
January 1981. I ' 

Whry Students Drop Courses . Jack Friedlandlr. 
January 1981. 
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